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Parliament Bill as a means to these ends and not as an end in itself,
but the point was little more than controversial. It is improbable
that any considerable number of electors voted for the Liberal method
of dealing with the House of Lords in December, 1910, without being
prepared for its consequences. Liberal policy had been exhaustively
debated in three elections in five years and the natural inference after
the third election was that the main obstacle to its fulfilment would
now be removed.
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Indeed the " sudden emergence of certainty " was, in the words
of Augustine Birrell, what most struck the imagination of the public,
when the new Parliament assembled on February 6, 1911. Ever since
1895 when Rosebery went to the country denouncing the House of
Lords, they had seen the two Houses sparring and manoeuvring but
nothing happening. The Liberals had protested a dozen times that
" a way must be found," but at the critical moment they had either
decided that discretion was the better part of valour or been driven
from office. Under the guidance of the Conservative leaders the peers
had on the whole conducted their campaigns skilfully up to the year
1909, and their House might have lived the normal life of threatened
institutions if they had not stepped out of their ground in that year.
That at length brought the two Houses to grips and entailed con-
sequences which, though they might be damned, could not be avoided.
But the Unionist leaders were by no means convinced of the
" certainty." Asquith had hoped, and even assumed, that if the
election gave a decisive result, die peers would bow to the inevitable
without requiring him to invoke the aid of the Crown. In this he
miscalculated. Once more there were eager spirits and clever strate-
gists who thought that the Government might be manoeuvred into
a false position by skilful Parliamentary handling. At this point the
secrecy which had served to keep the Crown out of politics during the
election became a serious disadvantage. Asquith was still of opinion
that the King's name should not be mentioned, and still believed
that after a spirited .rear-guard action the Unionist leaders would
withdraw their forces. But Lansdowne, being in ignorance of the
facts, let himself be driven by the zealots of his party into a position
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